QUEEN   ELIZABETH
her flatterers addressing her as though she
were a woman of great beauty in the bloom of
youth.
Elizabeth was never beautiful, and after the
age of thirty she became repulsive. In that year
she lost all her reddish hair through an illness
and had to supply the loss by a reddish wig. Her
complexion had never been good since the first
years of her youth; but she carried herself with
dignity and in spite of her physical disabilities
her energy and vivacity of mind certainly made
her a good companion. So far from her reign
being the foundation of England's modern
power or anything of*that sort it was a period
during which, as Thorold Rogers has proved,
wealth was continually declining, towns shrink-
ing in population and land going out of cultivation.
It is true that a race of bold seamen arose con-
temporaneously with that reigji, but they were
no more remarkable than the captains of other
nations in Europe at the same time and they
nearly all bore the taint of theft and murder.
They were slave-dealers and pirates, secretly
supported by the powerful men of the State;
Elizabeth could not but feel the shame which
their piracies brought upon her in the eyes of
her fellow sovereigns, and yet could not avoid
taking part in the proceeds of the disgraceful
business. For Cecil's principle was to let such